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2 AGAPE 


ARTS and 
SCIENCE 


Final Year Students 


Today, the Chartered Accountant plays one of the 
most exciting roles in business management. He tackles 
complex and fascinating problems. For the 
professionally-trained man the scope is limitless. 


Discuss career Opportunities with Clarkson, Gordon 
representatives, on campus 


NOV. 3rd & 4th 


Appointments should be made through the Student 
Placement Office. If this time is not convenient, 
please contact us directly: 288-8281. 


Clarkson, Gordon &Co. 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


Halifax - Saint John - Quebec - Montreal - Ottawa - Toronto 


Hamilton - Kitchener - London - Windsor - Thunder Bay.- Winnipeg 


Regina - Calgary’- Edmonton + Vancouver + Victoria 
* 


‘CAREERS IN METEOROLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 
METEOROLOGICAL BRANCH 
BACHELOR LEVEL GRADUATES 
(MAJORS AND HONOURS) 
PHYSICS AND MATHEMATICS 
PHYSICS 

ENGINEERING PHYSICS 
GENERAL SCIENCE GRADUATES 
WITH 
PHYSICS AND MATHEMATICS 
INTERVIEWS ON CAMPUS 
DATE NOVEMBER 3 - 4, 1969 
DETAILS AND ADDITIONAL 
INFORMATION AVAILABLE AT 


YOUR PLACEMENT OFFICE 


COMMERCE 


Final Year Students 


Today, the Chartered Accountant plays one of the 
most exciting roles in business management. He tackles 
complex and fascinating problems. For the 
professionally-trained man the scope is limitless. 


Discuss career opportunities with Clarkson, Gordon 
representatives, on Campus 


NOV. 3rd & 4th 


Appointments should be made through the Student 
Placement Office. If this time is not convenient, 
please contact us directly: 288-8281. 


Clarkson, Gordon & Co. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


Halifax - Saint John + Quebec + Montreal - Ottawa - Toronto 
Hamilton - Kitchener - london - Windsor - Thunder Bay - Winnipeg 
Regina + Calgary - Edmonton - Vancouver - Victoria 


And as He spoke He no longer 
looked to them like a lion: but 
the things that began to hap- 
pen were so great and beauti- 
ful that I cannot write them. 
And for us this is the end of 
all the stories, and we can most 
truly say that they all lived 
happily ever after. But for them 
it was only the beginning of the 
real story. All their life in this 
world and all their adventures 
in Narnia had only been the co- 
ver and the title page: now at 
last they were beginning Chap- 
ter One of the Great Story 
which no one on earth has read: 
which goes on for ever: in which 
every chapter is better than the 
one! before. 

C.S.Lewis 
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‘$ hopping together is such fun “ 
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Magna Voce 


The treatment of patients in the ado- 
lescent unit, Stern Pavilion, and the 
admitting ward, Reed Pavilion, does 
tend to be relatively dynamic. Ho- 
wever, the treatment of geriatric 
patients in the Medical and Surgi- 
cal building is not much better then 
the treatment given to the aged and 
senile in other institutions in 
the city, which is quite deplorable. 


I spent one summer as a volunteer 
in one of the city’s geriatric hospi- 
tals, so I feel I can speak with some 
authority. Judging from the patients’ 
condition at this hospital, these are 
typical results of negligent nursing 


Robert Charlebois: the thinker, the 
intellectual, the man emerges as a 
conscientious and vibrant young man 
who is concerned‘and preoccupied with 
himself, and his audience, and people 
who don’t like him, and people who 
have never even heard of him. He 
is a porcelain artist teetering on the 


reactions of his listeners and their 
ultimate response to his new free 
Quebec jazz. His performances are 


an indignant curse disguised as an 
epic poem set to music. Charlebois 
manipulates vernacular into pure poe- 
try that can be a bluesy complaint 
ora shriek ora sigh. 


“IT have tried to destroy as little 
as possible in my play. What I am 
doing is trying to remove the mystery 
that surrounds my name and remove 
the image that I have come to. repre- 
sent. | want to show people that I am 
more than a_ rock-and-roll _ singer, 
but the public can so easily break 
a performer, as by refusing to accept 
me as a photographer or cinemato- 
grapher and Ill keep proving that 
I'm more than that for the rest of 
my life because being a_ rock-and- 
roll singer is no more_ interesting 
than being a mechanic.” 


“In this play I have tried to shatter 
people’s illusions about all their mo- 
dern-day heroes and getting as the 
real human being underneath. What 
do I believe in? I believe in flash, 
beauty, and I love music.” 

But Robert Charlebois is more than 
he cares to acknowledge. He is an 
unassuming, individualistic, total per- 
son, opinionated without the camou- 
flage of radicalism: Straightforward, 
he colors his sentences with careless 
four letter words which he considers 
merely a surplus to his ample voca- 
bulary. He can be pensive or suddenly 
excited and caught up in a train of 
ideas suggested by the mere appear- 
ance of a youngster behind stage. 

Musically, there is no doubt that 
Robert Charlebois is indeed a genius. 
His songs are not shallow folksongs 
but poignant melodies that comment 
on the contemporary situation of pri- 
marily Quebecers. 

His style consists of improvising 
as he goes from a soft smooth ballad 
to a series of screams and moans. 
He calls this one of his old tricks 


by Margaret Ross 


care: bed sores, hang nails, dirty li- 
nen,untouched meals and very little 
organized activity. The atmosphere 


was one of complete apathy. I have 


learned through conversations with 
members of the Douglas staff that the 
treatment of geriatric patients at the 
Douglas is much the same as the con- 
ditions which I have described. 

It is particularly important to keep 
geriatric patients involved in activities 
appropriate for their physical and 
mental condition. They require a great 
deal more concerned and continuous 


nursing care. [| would not refer to 
the Douglas atmosphere as one of 
“love and tenderness and _ unders- 


to hold his audience’s attention and 
make his act unmonotonous. 

On the French Canadian scene, ori- 
ginality is scarce. But Robert Char- 
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tanding. 
sing care 
kindly. 
there is 
the job. 
I will not dispute the fact that vo- 
lunteers at Douglas Hospital num- 
ber “in the hundreds.” But the vo- 
lunteers prefer the Reed and Stern 
Pavilions where the patients make ob- 
vious response as opposed to the 
more difficult areas, like the geria- 
tric ward. Also, when patients’ are 


I would say that the nur- 
the patients receive is 
The major problem is that 
just not enough staff to do 


neglected by relatives and friends 
the staff tends to become less acti- 
vely concerned. This is only an 
amateur sociological observation. 


Robert Charlebois: The Man and His Significance 


lebois is new and authentic 


totally 
except for his hairstyle which he just 
might have borrowed from Bob Dylan. 
He is fresh and resounding with ideas 


Apathy appears to breed apathy. 


It’s easy enough to get people 
involved in vast enterprises, such 
as “‘changing the present educational 
Or political systems” by _ revolution, 
if necessary. But very few people 
are concerned about the neglected 
members of our society, the aged. 


It really is unfortunate that the 
Douglas Hospital, with its  ex- 
cellent approaches to some aspects 
of disorder and disease, is doing 
no better with their geriatric patients 
then the average institution in the 
city. 


Eileen Shea 


and plans, and he exudes a contagious 
aura of enthusiasm by merely singing 
or speaking his mind. 

It is an experience to attend any 
form of show in which Robert Char- 
lebois is involved. In my mind he can- 
not be a failure, unless he feels a 
negative attitude transmitted by his 
audience such as when only one quart- 
er of the theater is filled. He feels 
this cans the chances for a hit im- 
mediately. He is so involved in giving 
himself totally to the audience that 
it is a shock to open his eyes and 
find that three quarters of them never 
even came. He feels it inhibits people 
from laughing when they sense the 
holes all around them. 

Last week I referred to Robert 
Charlebois as the James Joyce of 
music. And so he is: singing half in 
English and half in French to abruptly 
changing chords, he throws in a few 
words of his own invention, a few ob- 
scenities, and a few ‘undistinguishable 
mumbles and yells. 

Voila! The classic Charlebois beat. 

Back to Robert Charlebois, the man 
who is exceedingly ,concerned and in- 
formed with what is going on today. 
He tends to reason out statements 
with a_ phsycological flair, like so 
many other amateur Freuds. However, 
it 1S surprising to find out that the 
man is not an extremist as we have 
been led to believe. 

He is not the rowdy separatist that 
assumes the role of a Canadian De 
Gaulle. He is an amazingly talented 
and intelligent Canadian looking for 
the answers, with an open mind. His 
comments are unbiased and straight- 
forward. 

It is an unique experience to watch 
a Charlebois concert. It is also a uni- 
que experience to speak with the per- 
former who is unlike any of his thea- 
trical peers. Individualism is one of 
his outstanding points, but individual- 
ism without the phoney gimmicks that 
are used to disguise a lack of talent. 

Charlebois is a fascinating and po- 
werful human being who sings the 
universal songs of love and the songs 
reserved for the privileged minority 
in Quebec who appreciate a dying cul- 
ture and grasp the sentiments of a 
disappearing people. 

Robert Charlebois is a straw that 
the drowning French Canadians clutch 
for desparately. 
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Today when one speaks of creativi- 
ty, the last place one is likely to find 
it iS on our university campuses. 
Granted, there have been, and are 
currently, attempts at creative think- 
ing and being on some _ universities, 
but these attempts are not only too 
few in number but also too stifled 
and too short-lived. In general, it can 
be said that most university students 
ate both apathetic and tense. 


Shout it from 


the mountain tops 


Does this apathy and tension co- 
exist because of or in spite of the 
present education system? Are they 
merely the carry-over of elementary 
and secondary schooling? Or are they 
a totally new experience the college 
student must confront? Are apathy 
and tension iwo aspects of modern 
existential man in general, or. are 
they found only at the university level? 


Existential psychology views apathy 


as the subsconscious acceptance of 


one’s powerlessness as a_ person. 
One resigns himself to the feeling that 
he is powerless as an individual in 
mass society, his identity is mean- 
ingless, and he can do nothing to 
change the situation. The conscious 
reaction-formation to apathy is vio- 
lence, the physical expression of our 
own powerlessness. This is what apa- 
thy towards life entails. But is it pos- 
sible to be apathetic towards only 
certain aspects of our existence? 
I maintain yes, and further believe 
that many students feel their ‘“‘po- 
werlessness” to change anything in 
our education system. Dislike and 
dissent graduate to indifference and 
apathy. Therefore, until this sterile 
situation is blown wide open, until 
students feel that they are doing 
something, that they are creatively 
exploring the possibilities of both life 
and themselves, apathy will continue 
to pervade our campuses. 


Into the sea, 


It seems to me that succeeding is not 
as important as attempting: that we 
first must crack the passive. shell 
enveloping our classes and begin act- 
ing and living. However, this cannot be 
realized until we eliminate tension. 
Tension is the common trait of to- 
day’s student. It is more widespread 
than apathy because it is less pro- 
found. It is found at the base of our 
educational philosophy which revolves 
on the pass-fail ethic and competition. 
Competition can be and is, at times, 
beneficial and advantageous, but car- 
ried’ too far by over-emphasis _ be- 
comes disruptive. We have to compete 
in education so much, from the first 
day in school unti! the day we secure 
that diploma and competition only 
accelerates in our commercial socie- 
ty. Is it any wonder we have problems 
living together? We have forgotten 
how to work together. 


“There is, in particular, e- 
very reason to think that the 
system of perpetual competi- 
tion to which the individual is 
subjected in the world of today 
cannot fail to exasperate this 
consciousness of the ego. I ha- 
ve no hesitation in saying that 
we must find some way of 
breaking free from the asphy- 
xlating atmosphere of examing- 
tions and competition in whf@p, 
our young people are strug- 
gling. ‘I must win, not you. I 
must get above you.’ We can 
never insist enough upon how 
the real sense of fellowship... 
has been rendered weak and 
anemic, by the competitive sys- 
tem. This system does in fact, 
encourage each one to compare 
himself with his neighbor, to 
give himself a mark or numbe 
by which he can be measured 
against him. Moreover... such aj 
system... is at the same timef | 
the most depersonalizing pro | 
cess possible, for the thing i 
us which has real value cann 
be judged by comparison, havi 
no cOmmon measure with an 
thing else.” 


What seems to pre-occupy a stude 
most today isn’t what he or she 1 
learning or how they're becomin, 
fullfilled, integrated persons, 
rather what mark they are goin 
receive. Marks are both the god a 
the demon of present education. They. 
probably create more needless tension: 
and cause one to expend more psychi 
energy than any other aspect of the 
system. Students staying up aroun 
the clock studying, typing, memori- 
zing, cramming with coffee and No- 
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Doz pills as their prime resources. 
Dormies’ organizing Suicide-Preven- 
tion squads during the week of finals 
adds to the bewilderment and intensity 
of the question: What is education 
supposed to be? What are we form- 
ing? 


Etymologically, education derives 
from the Latin word “‘educare” - to 
rear or bring up. Education, hence, 
should be primarily a process of li- 
ving rather than a_ preparation for 
“life (?)°. Formal education arose 
to fill a need and still does fulfill 
part of But today we stress the 
necessity e becoming technologi- 
“scientifically efficient and, in 
g° the former, we've ne- 


er. I feel the purpose 
iS to ask questions, not 
superficial and/or oversim- 
answers. Many teachers--and 
more people in general--act and 
as if they somehow have a mo- 
y on truth -- ‘on answers” is 
ibly more precise. The real 
ions are not being asked in our 
ed” institutions of knowledge, 
ather in the coffee shops and rap 
essions: they are asked in our sub- 
ultures. 


with the “now”, extracting from the 
4. whatever applies to our situa- 
1969, and noticing how one 
the future by reshaping the 
. Harvey Cox has said: “‘Not to 
e is to decide.” In other words, 
S$ no cop out, no exit. Education 
now decome decisive. (Note I say 
ive” -- in the sense of taking 
Ss, not in the sense of forcing 
erson inio a set mould or “to play 
role’, but decisions through which 
creatively becomes himself, what- 
er that may entail). For the most 
pat in the past, education has not 
aught people how to think for them- 
selves, to take responsible stands, to 
decide -- ii has fed them facts. Sim- 
ply note how passivity grips our edu- 


Education must preoccupy _ itself 


cational system. Students quietly, and 
quite bored in truth, sit and jot down 
notes or doodle as the professor lec- 
tures endlessly about “sweet not- 
hings’”. When, discussions are since- 
rely attempted, participation is usual- 
ly rather poor due to a multiplicity of 
reasons, some of which are the ten- 
sion-apathy factor, the sterile class- 
room atmosphere, “‘mark-paranoia’’, 
and fear of the other -- ‘we have 
forgotten how to work together.” 


People everywhere 


We speak of being free to make 
mistakes, but are we? The Greeks 
believed that when man made a ‘mis- 
take, he enhanced his dignity, if he 
made the same mistake twice it was 
folly. Our first mistakes are certain- 
ly not enhancing or considered a 
chance to grow. They are received 
by frowns and groans, with marks 
detracted, and with reprimands so- 
metimes given. Is it any wonder, with 
such a _ negative atmosphere, that 
class discussions or participation in 
general just don’t come off? We must 
learn what it means to make a mista- 
ke and thereby what it means to 
grow. We must realize that modern 
man, whatever shackles of the past 
he has discarded, remains fallible. 
The fear of erring has left us afraid 
of change because change means the 
unknown and the insecurity that co- 
exists with the unknown. Change has 
only meant calculated risk and not an 
experience in free discovery. 


Our educational system has been 
adequately classified by Paul Good- 
man in his work ‘“‘Compulsory Mis- 
education’. I feel that education must 
shift from its pass-fail syndrome and 
center itself on the creative disco- 
very of the human person and his re- 
lationship to others: The root of the 
disturbance arises in the family. 


Some parents unwittingly  over- 
protect and/or restrict their  child- 
ren’s creative efforts. Grade schools 
emphasize the acquisition of facts 
rather than the real experience of the 
new world around them. The _pre- 
teens and early teens have been called 
the “impression years’. And_ these 
years should precisely open an ado- 
lescent to his environment. 


The point I make is that education 
must be a creative process beginning 
from our youngest years to our final 
moments. It mustn’t stagnate: it can- 
not stop. For people who look for 
norms, I cannot give them. Precisely 
by giving out ways to be creative, one 
is stifling creation. Such a move is 
self-defeating. Creativity must and 
can only come by discovering oneself 
and one’s relationship to the other and 
to the world. 


got to be free. 
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George Oliver 


and Natural Gas 


by Angus MacKay 


Oliver 


George and his — seven 
man band, Natural Gas, is one of 
the most exciling acts to come to 


Montreal in years. Currently in the 
middle of a two week gig at Laugh- 
In, the group has provided a show 
that is as brilliantly arranged as 
itis perfectly executed. 


Oliver is a product of Toronto’s 
own Mandala, a group that gained 
considerable recognition in both Ca- 
nada and the U.S. Now with a big- 
ger band behind him, he demons- 
trates his real talent singing ma- 
erial that is a combination of Rhythm 
and Blues and raw, guts soul. The 


one element of his performance that 


he retained from the Mandala is his 
wild, frantic method of delivery. 
His dance style resembles that of 
James Brown, and he has perfected 
tricks with the microphone’ made 
famous by Joe Tex. Yet it is his 
voice that is his most outstanding 
characteristic. Oliver’s repertoire 
is tailor-made for his particular ta- 
lent. 


Two numbers in particular stand 
out from the rest. One of these 
is an original composition called 
“Leaders of the World”. This song 


is an example of pure, brute power 


under perfect control. The orches- 
tration is minimal but — effective 
and the brass get into a baroque 


thing which provides beautiful yet 
mysterious accompaniment for O- 
livers lyrics. His message is dis- 


turbing and its presentation denotes 
a feeling of sorrow for the great 
world leaders who can not unders- 


tand the fundamental principle of bro- 
therhood. The highlight of the eve- 
ning is Oliver’s interpretation of Otis 
Redding’s classic “Try a Little Ten- 
derness”. The vocals start in a whis- 
per with the only accompaniment co- 
ming from the organist and the drum- 
mer. Gradually the song gathers mo- 
mentum until the ear-piercing fina- 
le, leaving the audience as exhausted 
as the performers. 

Natural Gas ts as proficient a back- 
up group as could be found anywhere. 
The group includes a drummer, bass 
and lead guitar, an organist who dou- 
bles on electric. piano, a_ trumpe- 
ter, a trombonist, and one menber 


who plays both alto and tenor sax.- 


Their versatility was only too. evi- 
dent when they opened with the the- 
me from 2001 Space Odyssey. They 
are all accomplished musicians and 
play as one unit. Their individual 
solos were short and they stayed 
within the confines of their capa- 
bility. The brass was used for ef- 
fect and not just for noise as is 
normally the case. 

The set ends with a collage made 
up of “Satisfaction” and “Shot Gun” 


With a wave of his hand, Oliver 
brings his band down from a_ peak 
of frenzy and seemingly uncontrol- 


lable so. ad, to a point where all you 
can hear is the rasping of his voice., 
and before you know it, he’s brought 
it all back up again. He puts the mike 
down, does a few turns, flings his 
arms up, and the lights and the mu- 
sic stop -- the show is over. 

They will be appearing at Laugh-In 
until Sunday night. 


Loyola Comm. Arts Dept. Oct. 29, §.30 
p.m. F.C. Smith Aud. 
METROPOLIS, Fritz Lang, 1926 


Fritz Lang combined crowds and 
powerful sets to put across his vision 
of the future in this German science- 
fiction classic. Almost a _ vision of 
1984, METROPOLIS includes the mad 
scientist with his fantastic lab., and 
probably the vampiest robot in the 
history of the cinema. Brigitte Helm 
made her debut in this film as Maria, 
a 2Ist century Florence Nightingale, 
and Black Maria, the robot. 


Verdi, Oct. 24 


CALCUTTA le dernier film de 
Louis Malle. Malle a écrit: ““CAL- 
CUTTA est une rupture dans ma 
sarriere de cinéaste. J’ai voulu_ re- 
prendre un contact direct avec la 
réalité et meffacer derriere_ cette 
réalité: CALCUTTA nest pas un 


film d'auteur. Nous nous sommes ef- 
forcés d’établir un rapport vivant en- 
tre ce qui se passe sur l’écran et les 
spectateurs dans la salle qui parta- 
gent et prolongent notre travail.” 


Palace 


BUTCH CASSIDY AND THE SUN- 
DANCE KID George Roy Hill 

Butch Cassidy and the Sundance 
Kid are two outlaws who, as outlaws, 
find themselves outside of their era. 
Hill idealizes them as the not so bad 
outlaws who are imprisonned within 
their public image. 

Paul Newman as Cassidy plays an 
easy going man of ideas who admits 
to never having learned how to use a 
gun, while Robert Redford’s Kid is 
the out of: style gunslinger, a legend 
with nowhere to go. 

With a Bonnie and Clyde ease they 
rob trains until they meet up with a 
powerful corporate posse that is being 
paid more to kill them than what they 
can steal. 

Throughout the film Hill uses 
Penn’s: mannerisms. The pair go 
about their robberies in a lighthearted 
fashion, there is no intentional violen- 
ce and music gives it a comic vein. 
Yet there is confusion in their eyes 
when they have to suffer the conse- 
quences, and even then the chase isn't 
to be taken seriously. 

In their exile in Bolivia they stumble 
amidst the strange customs and lan- 
guage and again the music follows 
them merrily through their adventu- 
res. The terrain is nice and the mild 
chases are fun. 

But Hill isn’t satisfied with his 
light comedy, he must point out in an 
ironic way what they can expect. Con- 
sequently, in their first legal job they 
are forced to kill a band of Bolivian 
robbers and Hill’s camera gloats over 
the deaths of the band. 


POSTNOTE 

One wonders when the local distri- 
butors and «theatre owners will be- 
come aware that the film short can 
be an additive to a film program. A 
good short can set a receptive mood to 
the main feature and in some cases 
can be the redeeming feature of the 
entire program. 

One wonders if the distributors have 
heard of such shorts as SKATER- 
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DATER, PAS DE DEUX, DE DUVE 
or even old favorites such as UNI- 
VERSE, NEIGHBOURS etc. Every 
year there are numerous shorts that 
win the film industry awards including 
the prestigious Oscar, yet the. public 
rarely gets to see them instead we 
are fed a constant stream of adverti- 
sements for resorts like Hawaii, Flo- 
rida, Puerto Rico etc. etc. If worse 
comes to worse, at least they could 
supply us with good cartoons, say a 
Bugs Bunny perhaps? 


CBC-FM - IDEAS SERIES on 
“THE CITY’. 7.00 PM. Monday, Oct. 
27: an impressionistic and moving 
documentary on the meaning, charac- 
ter, and sound of Jerusalem: TUES, 
Oct 28: Megalopolis, and Pollution: 
Wed, Oct 29: NFB producers discuss 
the relevance and effect of film to 
the city, and discussion on the city 
as a communications network: Thurs, 
Oct 30: discussion, pro and con, on 
the Mid-Canada Development Corri- 


dor. 
CBC-A.M.: - Tues Oct 28: 2800 
P.M.: A Profile of Evelyn Waugh, 


with critic Aathan Cohen. Wed., Oct. 
29, 6:30 ,P.M.: The Radicalisation of 
Santa Barbara-the reaction of the ci- 
tizens of this California community 
to the pollution of their coast-line. 


CBMT-T.V.: Mon, Oct 27, 10:30 
P.M.: Man Alive - a report from the 
Rome Synod. 

Tues, Oct 28, 10:30 P.M.: Man at 
the Center - part of a series which 
looks at the role of sex in our socie- 
ty, our changing sexual mores, etc. 

Wed, Oct 29, 8:30 P.M.: Louis Riel 
- good music drama on the life and 
death of one of Canada’s most contro- 
versial historical figures. 

Thurs, Oct 30, 10:00 P.M.: Thurs- 
day Night - program on water pollu- 
tion across Canada with illustrations 
and special problems in each region. 


There will be an Arlo Guthrie Con- 
cert at Place des Arts November 8 
at 8:30. Tickets are on sale from logos 
for $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $4.00, and 
$4.50. 


Sam Gesser Enterprises will be pre-. 
senting a Janis Joplin Concert sche- 
duled at the Forum on November 4th. 

The James Cotton Blues Band will 
also be appearing. 


There will be a Poetry Contest held 
by Agape. Submit all poetry to our of- 
fices. The best poetry of the month 
will be published. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO LOYOLA STU- 
DENTS: 

The Montreal Symphony is offerring 
40 tickets, in good locations, to Loyola 
students for its Gala Series of con- 
certs. The price is $10.00 for six 
concerts. Featured artists in the re- 
maining concerts include conductor 
Rafael Fruhbeck de Burgos, cellist 
Mstislav Rostropovich, and pianist 
Martha Argerich. For more informa- 
tion call Douglas Leapold of the M.S.O. 
at 844-2867 or send your cheque to 
him c/o Place des Arts. 
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Mmmm private screening, - 
Twentieth-Century-Fox facilities, all 
very impressive. “Yes sir, do I look 
like I came from Loyola?” ‘Is that, 
good or bad?” “neutral”, was_ his 
answer. Publicity pictures? errr, yes- 
but watch out for that censor board: 
too bad all the really good pictures 
are too dirty. ““We can’t even have a 
naked male chest!’ 


I was thankful, for that early six- 
ties, New York leather-jacket, street 
rumble, atmosphere. These were the 
street people of “‘little Italy” living 


broads, booze and dough as a way of 


life. 


There is J.R:, who although is just 
one of the boys, realizes that as a 
person he has more depth than the 
rest of his friends. J.R., seems to 
see other horizons of purpose, which 
are very much beyond the trips, up- 
town to revelry. 


There is the girl, a beautiful and 
unnamed one. She is undoubtedly the 


C.B.C. - S.G.W.U. Concert 
Tonight, October 24, 8:30 P.M. 
Sir George Williams University 
‘Theatre 
Tickets are free 
This concert, being taped for later 
broadcast on the C.B.C. national ra- 


dio network, will feature ~ violinist 
Hyman Bress and pianist Charles 
Reiner. — 

Bress is one of Canada’s most 


distinguished violinists and is renow- 
ned not only for his technical excel- 
lence but also for his superb show- 
manship. He now makes his home in 
Paris. He plays one of the finest vio- 
lins in  existence-the Guarnerius del 
Jesu, which was made in 1789. 

The program will consist of works 
by Debussy, J.S. Bach, Bartok, 
Strauss, and Paganini. 

Witold Malcuzynski, pianist 
Thursday, October 30, 8:30 P.M. 
Salle Wilfrid Pelletier, PdA 
Tickets: $1.00/each at C.C.A. 1822 
Sherbrooke W. (near Guy) 
Witold Malcuzynski, 


and now, living in 


Polish-born 
Switzerland, is 


renowned world-wide as an_ inter- 
pretor of Chopin. 

His performance’ will comprise 
Liszt’s Variations on a _ theme by 


Bach, Two Sonnets of Petrarch, ‘Spa- 
nish Rhapsody and Chopin’s Sonata No. 
3 BMinor, Polonaise in E Flat Minor, 
Mazurkas, Waltzes. 

He was instrumental in having the 
Polish Treasures stored in Quebec 
during the war returned to Poland 
afterwards. 4 

Lysistrata 

Théatre du Nouveau Monde 

Theatre Maisonneuve, PdA until No- 
vember 9. 

Tickets: 
office. 

In French, the story of how some 
,women demonstrated to their men that 
they couldn’t have their cake and eat 
it too, i.e. make love and war at the 
same time. 


At Place des Arts box 


best thing to ever happen to J.R. 
Decision? confliction, the girl or the 
gang? Her not being a virgin as a re- 
sult of rape decided for him, and it 
was back to the gang for a party of 
more of the same. Sexual frustration, 
more than anything led him back to 
the girl’s door, but his intrinsic values 
of marrying a virgin had’ not been 
shattered, so he walks out on the best 
possibility of his ever having true 
happiness. 


Zina Bethune, as the girl, formerly 
of CBS's ‘the Nurses’, is outstand- 
ing and will definitely be catapulted 
back into the limelight as a_ result. 


Harvey Keitel, as J.R. has made 
himself acknowledged as a very talent- 
ed newcomer and will be on the rise 
from now en. 


The supporting cast is excellent- 
camera work, unbelieveable. ‘*Who’s 
that knocking on my door” is a truly 
remarkable and_ well-directed film, 


“Little Malcolm and His Struggle 
Against the Eunuchs” 

Saidye Bronfman Centre, 

5170 Cote St Catherine Rd. 

8:30 P.M. until Nov. 8 


1.D. 

This is a satirical play on the facts 
and fantasies of student revolt. It 
tells of how a young London art stu- 
dent dropped out of school and _ to- 
gether with his friends formed a _ re- 
volutionary movement called ‘‘The 
Party of Dynamic Erection”. It goes 
on to describe P.D.E.’s trials and tri- 
bulations and how it evolves into a 
fascist orgnization, élite and all. 

On Sunday, October 26, there will 
be a talk-in with the director, actors, 
and audience all involved. Discussion 
will hopefully centre on the theme of 
the play, and any topics leading out 
of it. It could be a very interesting 
evening. 


La Fin Tragique de Superchipelargo 
With: Robert Charlebois and Mouffe 
Comedie Canadienne until October 
23. Tickets: $2 to $4 weekdays and 
Sunday; $3 to $5 Saturday. 
Charlebois does his thing on stage. 
It's a great experience even if you 
don’t understand French. This is. the 
last time you will get to see him for 
awhile as he has cancelled out of his 
scheduled engagement with the Théa- 
tre du Nouveau Monde. 


Moi, Ma Maman M’ Aime 
Théatre de Quat Sous, 100 Pine 


Tues., Thurs., Sun., 8:30 P.M.: 


‘Fri. & Sat., 8:30, 10:30 P.M. 


With: Louise Forestier, Yvon Des- 
champs, Pauline Julien & Gilbert Ché- 
nier. 

The stars of this play are all re- 
nowned in their own right throughout 
Quebec. For instance Louise Fores- 
tier was Charlebois’ co-performer 


on his already legendary French tour. 


Tickets: $1.60/each for students with- 
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M.S.0. GRAND CONCERT 


When an accomplished soloist and an 
experienced conductor perform a work 


they have already recorded success- 


fully, it promises to be a rewarding 
experience, no matter what the or- 
~chestra. 


. When the orchestra is an extremely 
proficient and dynamic one, it becomes 
an exhilirating experience. 


That is what happened on Wednes- 
day night when the Montreal Symphony 
Orchestra under the baton of Franz- 
Paul Decker combined with guest pian- 
list Bruno Leonardo Gelber to perfrom. 
Brahm’s piano concerto Nol as the 
highlight of their Grand Concert pro- 
gram. : 


Brahm’s piano concerto No | is a 
very sensitive work. Its three move- 
ments describe respectively Brahm’s 
reaction to his good friend Robert 
Schumann’s attempted suicide in 1856, 
Schumann’s death six months later, and 
the inevitability of death. It is regard- 
ed in many circles as Brahm’s master- 
piece above all others and requires 
from the soloist not only superb tech- 
nique but also great feeling. 


The young Argentinian pianist, Bru- 
no Leonardo Gelber, demonstrated the 
required sophisticated technique and 
great empathy. If he would have ex- 
pressed more facial emotion, he would 
qave had to stop us it is impossible 


“Ito tickle tear-stained ivories. He re- 
ceived an overwhelming ovation from 
both the audience and the musicians. 


The concert began with Vivaldi’s 
Concerto for three violins, featuring 
three members of the M.S.O.: Harvey 
Seigel, Namiko Umezo, and Gérald 
Sergent. This baroque piece~ requires 
great co-ordination by the soloists. 
They must have practiced intensely 
to achieve the desired effect they did. 
An interesting sidelight was _ that 
Decker conducted from the _harpsi- 
chord. 


Next work performed was Bartok’s 
Music for string instruments, percus- 
sion and celesta. The only way one can 
descibe this piece is to, say that it is 
not the kind of music you walk away 
humming afterwards. It has no readily 
descernible tempo, which is always 
fun for the orchestra, and no recogniz- 
able theme, which is always aesthe- 
tically pleasing to the audience. In 
spite of this the piece was interesting 
in that much of it could be (and has’ 
been) adapted by contemporary com- 
posers such as Lalo Shifrin for 
background music for the media (eg 
Mission Impossible, spy movies etc.). 


A disquieting aspect was the wierd 
‘choice of program. The first half con- 
sisted of the Vivaldi and Bartok. One 
is baroqueish and fluid while the 
other is modern and cacophonic., They 
just don’t groove together. ‘D.M. 
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The Prime of Miss Jean Brodie 
The Centaur Theatre Company 
453 St. Francois-Xavier Street, Old 
Mil. ; 
Tickets: $2/each for students 
October 28 to November 9 


Les Feux-Follets 
Salle- Wilfrid Pelletier, PAA 
October 24, 25, at 8:15 P.M.: Octo- 
ber 26 at 2:30 and 8:30 P.M. 
Tickets: $1 to $2.25/each for stu- 
dents with I.D. 
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/ want to go 
spiraling —into the past 
in the future. 


/ want to grant 


immortality / want to communicate 
to the work of the true but without 

artist discrimination 

Thereby removing obstructions against the dead. 


to creativity. 
/ want peace without 
to resonate with 
peace within 
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: 
/ want-to want. : 
t,, 
/ want to be / want Time on everybody's 4 
really real. side. ~—E 
: / want love. = 
& 
i 
* 
/ want God. 7 
without the pomp and circumstance. + 
/ want to be practical, : 
t in.a practical way. - 
&; 
| / want to destroy stereotypes. 4 
if 
/ want to be fnend ; 
all adolescents. % 
/ want to hate : 
political beliefs = 
har none. } 
/ want death 5 
, te 
for those who arent r 
appreciating life ad 
i 
/ want life 4; 
for those who arent ae 
appreciating death 2 
* 
/ want beauty. 4 
4 
/ want too much. ed 
wk 
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